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* IN PHILISTIA. 


Of all the places on the map, 
Some queer and others queerer, 
Arcadia is dear to me, 
Philistia is dearer. 


There dwell the few who never knew 
e pangs of heavenly hunger, 
As fresh and fair and fond and frail 
As when the world was younger. 


If there is any sweeter sound 
Than bobolinks or thrushes, 

It is the frou-frou of their silks— 
The roll of their barouches. 


I love them even when they’re good, 
As well as when they’re sinners— 

When they are sad and worldly wise 
And when they are beginners. 


(I say I do; of course the fact, 
For better or for worse, is, 
My unerratic life denies 
My too erotic verses. ) 














IN PHILISTIA. 


I dote upon their waywardness, 
Their foibles and their follies. 

If there’s a madder pate than Di’s, 
Perhaps it may be Dolly’s. 


They have no ‘‘ problems’? to discuss, 
No “‘ theories ’’ to discover; 

They are not ‘‘new;’’ and I—I am 
Their very grateful lover. 


I care not if their minds confuse 
Alaster with Aladdin; 

And Cimabue is far less 
To them than Chimmie Fadden. 


They never heard of William Blake, 
Nor saw a Botticelli; 

Yet one is, ** Yours till death, Louise,’’ 
And one, *‘ Your loving Nelly.’’ 


They never tease me for my views, 
Nor tax me with my grammar; 

Nor test me on the latest news, 
Until I have to stammer. 


They never talk about their ‘* moods,” 
They never know they have them; 

The world is good enough for them, 
And that is why I love them. 


They never puzzle me with Greek, 
Nor drive me mad with Ibsen; 

Yet over forms as fair as Eve’s 
They wear the gowns of Gibson. 


Biss CARMAN. 
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PHILISTINE SERMONS—NO. II. 


SEEN OF ANGELS. 


ROM the beginning mankind has been con- 

fronted with the problem of eating the cake 

and having it too. That is the question of the ages, 

propounded by all the sphinxes of the Elder World 

and ever present in the common-place calculations 
of men and in their visions of destiny. 

The difficulty dates back to the Garden, where the 
forbidden tree was despoiled because impatient man 
could not wait for the harvest. Down through the 
patriarchial days the clash of aspiration for the things 
that endure and craving for the things that perish 
went on. The antediluvian people had their day of 
riot and perished. The materialists built their self- 
defeating Babel. Esau filled his belly at the cost of 
a father’s blessing. Famine drove the pastoral tribes 
to the store-houses and the irrigated lands, and civil- 
ization came into the balance as an ally of the pur- 
pose of longer range. But the strife was renewed on 
another field. Luxury took the place of barbarous 
greed, and still the main history of mankind was a 
quest of the alluring things that perish even in the 
getting. 

Sometime an armistice was declared and a com- 
promise was found in art, which perpetuates aspira- 














PHILISTINE SERMON : 


ation while it gives joy to the present moment. It 
has passed into a tradition that art is akin to religion. 
They are born of the meeting of these opposites. 

The supreme classic of humanity is the tale of the 
Prodigal. It is true in all ages and of all men. Like 
him all have forfeited a heritage of simple living and 
have experience for payment. The goods that were 
to come to him some day were put into the wasting 
fund of riot. He knew the blessing when it had 
flown. But the elder brother—he had no measure 
of such a forfeiture. He lived in the narrow range 
of self-content. Had he the hare-brained junior’s 
contact with sweet and bitter, he might have gauged 
the father’s love. The law he never broke was his 
limit. 

The toll that conscious virtue takes of the reward 
stored up for it somewhere is the highest conquest of 
the present over the future. We need not look 
among the epicureans, whose creed is enjoyment only, 
for this. It takes the name of religion and invades 
all systems. We see it in the self-centered medita- 
tion of the fakir, in the elaborate detail of conduct 
and self-repression of the monastic orders, in the 
egoistic cross-bearing of the class meeting. Even 
the philosophers discount the recognition of what is 
good in them, and an Arnold, apostle of sweetness 
and light, tells us that ‘‘ Conduct is three-fourths of 
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life.’’ It was all of life to him who told the Nazar- 
ene, ‘‘ All these have I-kept from my youth up,”’ and 
received from the Master’s lips the surprising com- 
mand—** Sell all that thou hast and give __ the poor, 
and follow me.’’ 

Levite ceremonial had not saved mankind. Reg- 
ulation of conduct had passed into all the minutiz of 
living, and the world was corrupt. All its orders 
went by rule. And on the head of the church itself 
—the supreme regulator of all things secular as well 
as devout, was launched the terrific denunciation of 
‘* Scribes and Pharisees—hypocrites !”’ 

We live in happier days. We confess our sins in 
canticle and at wholesale—some of us. We screen 
our priest ina robe. We ‘look out and not in.’’ 
We pass along ‘‘ the benefits we have received at His 
hands,’’ or make a feint at doing it. We dimly see 
that the whole New Testament gospel is a protest 
against self-consciousness, We guess at the parable 
of the lilies, which fill their place without fuss or 
friction and make the world beautiful. And we turn, 
wearied and humiliated, from religion that makes a 
virtue of self-love to the wider vision opened ina 
single sentence: ‘* Their angels do behold ’— 

Not themselves in a Narcissean mirror, but— 
‘* The face of my Father which is in heaven.’’ 
Doctor PHIL. 














IMAGINATION. 


IMAGINATION. 


I am the seer! 
And the night 
And the day 
And the depths 
And the heights, 
With their hidden things, are mine, 
And are known. 
For I see! 
II 


I am the bard! 
And the beauties 
Of the Morn 
And the Eve, 
With their throbbings, heart to heart, 
And their sobbings; 
With their pleadings, part to part, 
And their bleedings; 
With their longings naught can sate 
And their dreamings irisate, 
They are mine. 
For I sing! 
III 


I am the doer! 
And the heats 

Of the Noon 
And the burdens, 
With the fever and the fret, 
And the hopes unanswered yet, 
Andjthe sorrow-born day— 
And the morrow 

With its sighings, alway— 
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And the dyings 
They are mine, 
All are mine, 
For I dream! 


Sd 
THE FULLNESS OF IT. 
OSEPHUS set out for Paris to study art. He 
carried with him aspiration and a morocco 
diary. The latter his father had given him. On 
the fly-leaf Pater had put the following: 

** Genius is but infinite patience’ 

Now Josephus never could understand why Pater 
drew that dash after the quotation. 

Josephus studied and studied and studied. In 
time, he was of that myriad that is ever hoping for 
the Salon’s prize but realizing only seedy coats and 
much hunger. 

There was a change: Josephus was located in 
Kokomo. His cheeks were rose tint with good fare. 
His pockets bulged with the solid stuff. 

One day Pater dropped into town. Was delighted 
at the prosperity of Josephus. A chat. ‘* Now, 
Josephus, to your art works! ’’ exclaimed Pater. 

Down the street Pater was led to a brown frame 
building. Josephus turned the key, opened the 
door, and there was a farm wagon flamboyant in its 
red and blue striping. 


Hartow Howe. 
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A frown was on Pater’s face. He glanced again 
at Josephus. The frown changed to a look of deep 
satisfaction. Slapping his son heartily on the shoul- 
der, he said: 

** You’ve caught it! You’ve caught it, my boy! 
You never knew why I made that dash after the 
sentence I wrote in the morocco diary. You see the 
why now. While ‘genius is but infinite patience,’ 
all infinite patience isn’t genius by a dam sight!’’ 

JoHN L. WRIGHT, 


» 
WELSH RABBIT. 


A sparrow on my window-ledge 
Bayed loudly at the moon; 
It changed into a mewing cat 
That sang a robin’s tune; 
And even as I looked it grew 
As big as a balloon! 
And then it shrank until it was 
A fire-fly in the gloom; 
But on a sudden came to be 
An arc-light in my room, 
That spoke with human tongue, and said: 
**T am the crack o’ doom! ”” 
And then it grew a purple blot, 
Which changed to vivid red: 
From that a lilac rabbit came 
And sat upon my head, 
And with its lobster-claws it pinched 
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My nose until it bled. 

The blood flowed down and filled the room 
Until the bed did float; 

The sheets became a press of sail; 
The rabbit steered the boat— 

But, somehow, suddenly, it was 
A solemn, bearded goat ! 

And then the sea changed by degrees, 
Till it became a flock 

Of crimson blackbirds, cracking jests, 
Upon a yellow rock, 

On which we stranded suddenly; 
And I woke with the shock. 


H. H. Bennett. 
vr 
OUR MASTERS. 


N THEORY, that man is free who is exempt from 
official coercion in matters purely personal. Free- 
dom’s battle bequeathed from bleeding sire to mon- 
ocled grandson has been waged in all recent ages to 
no greater purpose than this—that tradition and cus- 
tom, nearly omnipotent, shall not have the backing 
of physical authority to make them quite irresistible. 
We have our masters none the less, even in this 
age of liberty, and the worst of it is, we cannot lay 
the blame on any but ourselves when the self-assumed 
slavery gives us stripes for joy and cantharides for the 
oil of healing. 
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It is susceptible of at least as complete proof as the 
nebular hypothesis or the indestructibility of matter 
that the little percentages of personal liberty we make 
such a to-do over with fireworks and oratory, every 
time we want an excuse for a parade, swerve the 
uniform course of life on the present planet very little 
out of its set routine, which is an oscillation between 
extremes limited by very arbitrary law. 

We do not, south of the Great Lakes, bow down 
to an invisible fetish called a Queen, but we do yell 
our throats sore and invite rheumatism and pneumo- 
nia in various ways for twelve weeks in every year 
over another invisible fetish called a President, or a 
Governor, and he rules us by as divine a right as hers, 
which is the divine right of everything that lives to 
have a master. We say we choose our master, and 
sometimes really try to do so—but it is a choice of 
necessities. A master we will have, whether we 
choose or no. 

Our neighbors above the lakes and across the sea 
are spared by the legalizing of tradition the labor of 
such a choice—and if they have vigor enough (and 
national vigor is a matter of race constitution and not 
of politics) they have more force to spend in the 
choice of other things having dominion over them. 
This, perhaps, explains why our Old World ccevals 
know several truths that make free, relatively, in art 
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and social living. Let it be heresy to say we pay 
this for our political freedom of choice. It is true 
nevertheless. Our art we must take on trust. We 
have not time to overthrow tradition at all points, for 
tradition it is, and not physical power, that enslaves. 

Now and then a reformer, dimly appreciating this, 
rises to tear down tradition, and, an easy point of at- 
tack being desirable, social institutions take the brunt 
of battle. Dress and marriage are the field of most 
of these crusaders. They never get to the goal of 
personal independence, which is the citadel wherein 


the lost graal of human greatness is hidden. The | 


Saracens swarm too thick and harass the invaders 
from too many points. For custom and convention, 
the arbitrary usages of social life, the self-woven 
shackles of work or of play, devotion to fads and 
half-measures of enlarged living, waste the forces in 
detail and leave the sacred trophy unwon. 

It needs no Philistine to discover the wreck of 
splendid powers of brain and will in the mastery of 
money-getting over the mind of our neighbor across 
the way. He puts the energy and the intelligence 
of a Peter the Hermit into the gathering of coins 
which he cannot use and which use him—for the 
quest destroys in him, one by one, the capacities for 
enjoyment. 

Our next friend despises wealth save as a means to 
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an end. Happy man! Happy Philistine, almost. 
He believes in health. Loves outdoors. Hasa gar- 
den. Strips off the garments of downtown when he 
reaches home at night and dons his garden clothes. 
Has barely time to greet his wife and babies. Has 
a short answer for the little questioners. Labors like 
a madman at an impossible task until dinner is an- 
nounced, and keeps the table waiting while he ‘* hoes 
one more row’’ of something. Eats his meal in gar- 
den uniform, impatiently, with an eye out of the win- 
dow and with muscles tense and stomach trembling 
with fatigue. Has dyspepsia in consequence. Is 
too tired to talk with his little family when it is too 
dark to work. Goes to bed over-tired. Gets up half 
rested. Hastens to business. Strains at his duties 
to get ‘*a little time for his garden.’’ Is always al- 
most through the early work so he can quietly sprinkle 
the grass and watch things grow from the calm van- 
tage ground of the hammock. Almost, not quite. 
There’s always a weedy spot, some grass to cut, 
something to be transplanted. The hammock in- 
vites in vain till frost comes, and then he must hustle 
in the house-plants and sheathe the roses. His mas- 
ter is a hard one, though he despises the sordid ty- 
ranny that enslaves his money-making neighbor. 
The excellent woman whose hospitality we all en- 
joy has a beautiful home. She had a humble one 
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once and adorned it not alone with the work of her 
hands but with a gracious presence. Her husband 
has a master called Business. He loves work and 
he couldn’t get a divorce from it now if he tried. He 
has made money. A larger house is the logical use 
of hisfortune. It is filled with servants. The mis- 
tress is first of those who serve. Her lovely home 
must be kept in order. They who obey have no 
care. She who commands has little else. The man 
of industry labors early and late, for he has become 
aman of importance. The house is immaculate and 
serene, but lonely as a tomb for most of the diurnal 
circuit. They eat in a noble room on massive oak 
and think of the simplicity and keen enjoyment of 
earlier days with regret. The day of rest is irksome 
to the man of affairs. The wife’s cares creep in be- 
tween the responses to the litany. The beautiful 
house is a master, It gives its slaves no peace in all 
their waking hours. 

We call that neighbor a fool who devotes his life 
to fopperies or the gluttony of. drink—or that other 
one who seeks to outshine her best friend in display 
or social triumphs, for these things are hopeless of 
complete achievement. The appetite fails the gour- 
mand and envy embitters the best achievements of 
the fop—and there is always some one higher in the 
social scale than the ambitious woman we know. 
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But the vain pursuits that are foredoomed to defeat 
are not the most tyrannous masters. That which we 
may achieve may enslave us too—however noble in 
itself. Recall the friend who has written a poem 
that rang true—his one pure clear note of song; or 
him who won applause in war, or the saving of life. 
He will never have that sublime first thrill back again. 
Or see that friend who has won the best wife in the 
world and counts the passing years with a shudder, 
and feels a pang when the beloved little ones that 
bless his life graduate out of long clothes and kilts 
and knickerbockers into the dignity of individual life 
and pass away out of his arms like a mist before his 
swimming eyes. He has a master, too, and the 
naster is, what shall we say—Destiny? 

But if it is Destiny—if it has upon it the imprint of 
limitation wherewith the great Designer has marked 
all his works—we can feel at least that he who has 
lived simply and truly, unfettered as far as may be by 
traditions that bear no credential of purpose, has 
most nearly achieved in his living the truth that 
makes free. His master has been a great and noble 
autocrat, and under that sway he has most nearly 
realized the thought of the Preacher, who across the 
span of thirty centuries canvasses the tyrannies of our 
modern life and reminds us that— 
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To everything there is a season, and a time for 
every purpose under heaven, 

There is a time to be born and a time to die; a 
time to plant and a time to pluck up that which is 
planted; a time tokill anda time to heal; a time to 
break down and a time to build up; a time to weep 
and a time to laugh; a time to mourn and a time to 
dance; atime to cast stones and a time to gather 
stones together; a time to embrace and a time to re- 
frain from embracing; a time to get and a time to 
lose; atime to keep and a time to cast away; a 
time to rend and a time to sew; a time to keep si- 
lence and a time to speak; a time to love and a time 
to hate; atime for war and a time for peace. 

I have seen the tribulation that God has given to 
the sons of men; yet He has made everything beau- 
tiful in its time; and I know there is no good but for 
a man to rejoice and to do the good that he can in 
life; and I would have every man eat and drink and 
enjoy the fruit of his labor, for this is the gift of God. 


Wma. McINTOsH. 
e 


JOY’S Joy. 


When Luna from her skyey bower, 
A colder but a purer Venus came, 
To spend a wakeful, watchful hour 
With him her lips could never name, 
Her wonted heaven, in sorrow’s gray, 
Mourned for her calm, benignant light. 
So when my Joy, unprone to stray, 
Forsakes me in the darksome night, 








NOTES. 


Perhaps some rare Endymion 

Holds Joy in rapt, unbreathing spell. 
Joy sometimes seeks a joy her own; 

I bow my head and say, ‘* ’Tis well.’’ 


EMmILy R. SCHMIDT. 
5d 


SIDE TALKS WITH##Soppy 
THE PHILISTINES :##¢ ppp 
CONDUCTED BY THE EAST AURORA 
SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY. ##¢¢ oop 


The Sermon on another page is one of a series of 
Studies in Comparative Idolatry—all warranted to be 
under five minutes in the setting forth. It is long 
since there have been sermons from a Philistine pul- 


pit. That oracle was silenced when the representa- 
tive recognition of material envoys of the Unseen 
retrograded into tribute to the things seen. The 
Philistine of to-day is no sun worshiper, no panthe- 
ist and no believer in the imputed authority of any 
symbol—even the symbolism of the decadents who 
worship}disease. The Dean of the society has seen 
and turned over the sermonizer’s barrel and he bears 
witness that all therein is reverent and makes no 
mock at any man’s faith, albeit it spares not, at 
times, the incrusted tradition that sets up man-made 
things as divine. Therein does the said pulpiteer 





pleasure in herewith 
Jsubmitting to his Flock 
1e preface of a Book 
at will be ready for 
delivery to Subscribers 
about April 1st. This work is. none 
other than a Collection of Love Bal- 
lads culled from the choicest of 16th 
Century Songs & The book will be 
brought out on rough Dekel Edge 
paper in the highest style of the Roy- 
croft Art, and will contain about 200 
pages, bound stoutly in antique boards, 
price $2.00, express prepaid ®% Your 
subscription is now solicited &% And it 
further may not be amiss to here state 
that the Pastor has personally revised 
most of these Ballads, striking out 
such portions as showed too much 
besom, so the volume can now be 
safely recommended for the Center, 
Table. 





PREFACE FROM THE 16TH CENTURY EDITION OF 
LOVE BALLADS. . 
The Editor to the Reader : 

Thou hast here a Bundle of Rodds; not 
like those of the Roman Consuls, for there 
are here no signs of Government, save the 
Government of Natural Affection. They 
come not from one Author, but are the ripe 
Grain of divers well winnowed minds, and 
alack ! some of the sinning Singers who sang 
them first are now in Paradise, or in Helle, 
I Cannot say which. 

That most Authors require the purifying 
fires of Purgatory to fit them for seats among 
the Blest, no one that knows them can Deny. 
They are wise in all Things save the Things 
that pertain to themselves: in this respect 
being not quite so bad as Play Actors, who 
are without exception damned Rogues. 
Most Authors cringe and flatter and Fish for 
compliments. If they fail to get Applause, 
they say the World is: a Scurvy Place and 
those who dwell therein a Dirty Lot: if 








they succeed, they give thanks to Nobody, 
saying they got only what their Meritt entitles 
them to. 

~ But I rather hike the World; the Flesh is 
pleasing; and the Devil does not trouble 
me. All the Bookes | offer are bought by 
the Publick and paid for, which speaks well 
for the Publick’s Discernment. 

As I have been bold to say an honest word 
about Authors, I feel that I would be Dere- 
lict to Duty did I not acknowledge that 
Poets are quite the best of the Scribbling 
Craft. Several of the Worthies represented 
here | know personally and some to my Sor 
row, but for the most Part they are not half 
so bad as they might be. When Thebes 
was Sacked, Pindar was spared ; and Alex- 
ander wept, not only to think he had no 
more worlds to conquer, but because his Age 
did not afford a Singer so clever as Homer : 

* but we have no such excuse for Lachrymosity. 

The Use of such Songs as are here Sett 

forth have done great good to Posterity. All 


, 





such Persons as are grown Thin, through 
Fasting, much Study or Religion, can now 
improve their Habitt by practicing these 
Salutary Songs. I have known Children who 
would never have learned to Read had they 
not taken a Delight in poring over old Bal-, 
lads ; and many Historians are indebted to 
Ballads for most of their Facts, and so my 
earnest Prayer is that this work may be a 
Benefit to mankind at Large and a Blessing 
to those that shall come after. 

Now a word to you, you dyspeptic stick 
ers of the Stylus, you scrapers up of fine 
phrases who mangle ail good intent, and see 
baseness where there is only Innocence and 
good nature, | warn you lay down this 
Booke and stick to your favorite author, Old 
Dryasdust. Ihave here used any word that 
Witte could Disinfect, and told of the things 
you think but dare not say. And if we laugh, 
we laugh as Lovers laugh—as children laugh 

-and to laugh signifies that you must be in 


nocent and pure in Heart, lacking which 








qualities you look glum as a Priest who has 
worked for a Bishopric and failed to Fetch it. 
And now in advance I thank you all. my 


Hearties, you who read from curiosity and 
you who contributed, for contributors are 
always appreciative readers. And if you are 
minden to laugh as you read, why laugh— 
since laughing is a privelege granted by God 
to Man alone. Man has sufficient cause for 
tears withofit adding to the Ultramarine of 
Life by Bookes. Weariness cometh to many 
without bidding ; but Joyousness is well nigh 


being banished, like tl 


1e Dryads from the 
Groves, and so I bid you smile and smile 
again. 
THE Eprror. 
Among the Worthy Wittes whose Muse 
is represented in our Love Ballads, I name 


with pardonable pride the following : 


Mr. Attilio, Mr. Whichello, 
*Mr. Barrette, Mr. Yonge, 
Mr. Bonocui, Mr. Forde, 


Mr. Tabore, Mr. Ellum, 





Mr. Windell, Mr. 
Mr. Hillyard, Mr. 
Mr. Ruddy, Mr. 
Mr. Intosh, Mr. 
Mr. Brailsford, Mr. 
Mr. Gillett, Mr. 
Mr. Charke, Mr. 
Mr. Carruthe, Mr. 
Mr. Geminini, Mr. 
Mr. Grano, Mr. 
Mr. Wiffert, Mr. 
Mr. Haymow, Mr. 
Mr. Cristwell, Mr. 
Mr. Boycroft, Mr. 
Mr. Rosie, Mr. 
Mr. Seedo, Mr. 
Mr. Sallus, Mr. 
Mr. Winmiil, Mr. 
Mr. Kallirahoe, Mr. 


And possibly it may 
place to again state that the ROY~- 
CROFTERS are very glad to send 
any of their books on approval “ar 


Michell, 
Skinner, 
Whytte, 
Willdo, 
Heatone, 
Pepusch, 
Crofty, 
Dargan, 
Vorse, 
Burléigh, 
Grayum, 
Floyde, 
Singular, 
Ditto, 
Mosher, 
Slippery, 
Bigbow, 
Doxey, 
Crosgrain. 
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N PREPARATION: 


éé 
Upland Pastures,” 
By ADELINE KNAPP. 
A series of short out-door Essays: 
sweet, tender and appreciative—deal- 
ing with the beautiful things that the 
Spring and Summer bring. 3 HH 


Se ag 


Five hundred copies on Dickinson’s 
rough English paper, bound in antique 
boards, $2.00 each. Forty copies on 
Japan Vellum--hand illumined by Ber- 
tha C. Hubbard--$5.00 each. 


+ 


The book will be done throughout in 
the best Roycroftstyle. Ready for de- 
livery March 15th. 


The Roycroft Printing Shop, 
East Aurora, 
N. Y. 


We have on hand a thousand sets 
each of, Volumes II and III of the 
Philistine 4@% They are handsomely 
and stoutly bound in Buckram and 
Antique Boards, and will be supplied 
Wer to all good Philistines at FIFTY 
CENTS per book, post paid, provided 
the purchaser will give out any loose 
numbers of the Philistine he may 
have as tracts among the Stiffnecked 





and Unregenerate. This offeris good 
so long as the books last. 


The Roycroft Printing Shop, 
East Aurora, 
N. Y. 


Where,.oh! where i 
“Footlights” and my 
52 cents? HE Me ME 
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find the idolaters of to-day a little worse than those 
of old time, for they at least worshiped the things 
God had created and not the truck of their own 
imaginings, And with this introduction let us see what 
this protesting bearer of a degree originating no one 
knows where, yet as significant as that of many a 
thrifty college of this day, has to say for himself. 


When in five consecutive stories, printed in the 
same periodical, the hero or heroine has ended the 
narrative by shooting himself or herself, is it not 
about time to hire somebody to invent some other 
denouement ? 


@There is no doubt that a teacher.once commit- 
ted to a certain line of thought will cling to that line 
long after all others have deserted it. In trying to 
persuade others he convinces himself. This is espe- 
cially so if he is opposed. Opposition evolves in his 
mind a maternal affection for the product of his 
brain and he defends it blindly to the death. Thus 
we see why institutions are o conservative. Like 
the coral insect they secrete osseous matter; and 
when a preacher preaches he himself always goes 
forward to the mourners’ bench and accepts all of 
the dogmas that have just been so ably stated. 

# Literature is the noblest of all the arts. Music 
dies on the air, or at best exists only as a memory; 
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oratory ceases with the effort; the painter’s colors 
fade and the canvas rots; the marble is dragged 
from its pedestal and is broken into fragments; but 
the /ndex Expurgatorius is as naught, and the books 
burned by the fires of the auéo da fe still live. Lit- 
erature is reproduced ten thousand times ten thous- 
and and lodges its appeal with posterity. It dedi- 
cates itself to Time. 

It was Balzac, or some one else, who used to tell of 
a flea that lived on a mangy lion and boasted to alk 
the rank outside fleas that he met: I have in me the 
blood of the King of Beasts. 

Many a man’s reputation would not know his 
character if they met on the street. 

@To be stupid when inclined and dull when you 
wish is a boon that only goes with high friendship. 
Every man has moments when he doubts his abil- 
ity. So does every woman at times doubt her wit 
and beauty and long to see them mirrored in a mas- 
culine eye. This is why flattery is acceptable. A 
woman will doubt everything you say except it be 
compliments to herself—here she believes you truth- 
ful and mentally admires you for your discernment. 
@ Women first discovered that the fruit of the tree 
of knowledge was good to look upon, good to. eat 
and fairly digestible; and for the example of. eating 
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and for the fruit, sensible men are all grateful. 
Woman always has divided that which was good 
with her mate and when she helped man to know- 
ledge she simply tumbled onto a good thing and 
pushed it along. 


One cannot throw a stone on Tremont Street, Bos- 
ton, without making four poets, two novelists and an 
essayist dodge. This remark will also hold true of 
many other localities in the North Temperate Zone. 
But where are your fablers? I submit there is but 
one in America, and that is our own Philistine Giant, 
John Bryan of Ohio, who, by the way, is a native of 
Kentucky and lives in New York. Here is a taste 
of his quality: 

An Ant whose parents were very poor married a 
Tumble Bug, who, by his shrewdness, had accumu- 
lated Great Stores. She set great merit on herself 
for thus securing as lifelong mate such a Hustler and 
she therefore decided to give a Reception. 

So with several others (all unbonneted), she stood 
up and invited the other Ants to pass before her and 
make a sign of honor. 

While this was in progress a Great Shadowy Ob- 
ject came moving along the road, raising so much 
dust that the Company was wont to run away. 

** Stay,’’ said the Hostess, ‘‘ it is only an Elephant 
coming to my Reception! ”’ 


MorAL: The conceit of those who give Recep- 
tions is unbounded. 








HE last words I wrote about Stephen 
Crane before his death were words of 
appreciation. They appear as the first item 
of ‘Side Talks ’’ in last month’s PHILISTINE. 
I have gibed Stephen Crane and jeered his 
work, but beneath all the banter there was 
only respect, good-will—aye ! and affection. 
He is dead now—Steve is dead. How 
he faced death the records do not say; 
but I know, for I knew the soul of the lad. 
Within the breast of that pale youth there 
dwelt a lion’s heart. He held his own life and 
reputation lightly. He sided with the weak, 
the ignorant, the unfortunate, and his purse 
and strength and influence were ever given 
lavishly to those in need. He died trying to 
save others. 
So here’s to you,Steve Crane, wherever you 


may be! You were not so very good, butyou { 


were as good as I am—and better in many 
ways—our faults were different, that’s all. I 
don’t know where you are, Stevie, but when I 
die I hope I will face Death as manfully as 
you did; and I hope, too, that I shall then go 
where you are now. And so, Stevie, good- 
bye and good-bye! 
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Men toil and sweat and struggle and chase the 
seasons around the globe. To escape the winter 
they go to Florida, and to get away from the summer 
to the North Cape and Alaska. Money is the thing 
for which they tempt paresis, money that they may 
go to Saratoga and have peace, say they. Peace? 
there is no peace unless you sit down and wait for it 
to catch up! 


Any church that is financially and socially pros- 
perous only marks time in ecclesiastic goose-step. 
It does not advance. 


The Church Standard avers that there is a sect in 
Orissa, in the Bengal Presidency, that worship Queen 
Victoria as their chief divinity. *Tis very like. Mr. 
Hindu is a frank and simple creature and out-Eng- 
lishes the Anglicans. At ’ome they stop at the 
royal superscription. 

There is a new oil town boomed into being down 
in Pennsylvania. It is called Chipmunk City; and 
now Herbert Stone’s hat is two sizes too small. I 
said Herbert Stone’s hat is two sizes too small. 


# There is no form of government equal to an abso- 
lute monarchy where the monarch is wise and good. 
And inasmuch as there is no such thing as freedom 
(save in bondage to the truth, as Nettleton says, ) the 
highest form of happiness is in slavery. All I want 
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is board and clothes. In good sooth I’m for sale, 
body and soul, to any master that is wise and good. 
I’ll do his bidding without repining and not fritter 
away a single half hour out of the twenty-four, no 
more than I do now. In fact that’s all I want: 
permission to work, and relief from anxiety as to the 
wherewithal. So there you are—who speaks first !! 
[P. S.—I prefer the purchaser should be a woman 
about thirty-five. ] 
Since Mr. Pulitzer purchased a halluf interest in 
the chap-book, the size has been increased to corres- 
pond with that of the sabbath vorld. The PHILIs- 
TINE is the only one of the Brownies left. 
To FRANK A.—No, I do not regard John R. Gen- 
try as a decadent. 
mAnd so Mr. Robert Fitzsimmons (who does not 
subscribe for the PHILISTINE) cannot get the money 
he knocked out of Mr. Sharkey. Mr. Sharkey has 
the name and the talents of a financier. Still I’m 
glad that Mr. Fitzsimmons was done for by the ref- 
eree—the battle is not and should not be to the 
strong. The strong man’s reward lies in being 
strong; is not that enough? When the strong are 
wholly prosperous they cease to be strong. Prosper- 
ous men are never wise and seldom good, No, I 
cannot explain it—go quarrel with Diety—I only 
state the fact. I said I only state the fact. 
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#LATER: Thanks to Providence and a hen coop, 
Steve Crane was not drowned after all—he swam 
ashore. 


#I have no quarrel with secret societies. I would 
though had they any secrets. But the fact is, Truth 
is in the air and cannot be corraled by any club, 
clique or coterie. There is such a thing as Spiritual 
Adolesence and when you reach it you begin to know 
certain things. And as for all of these ‘‘ Societies ”’ 
and ‘* Churches ’’ they are delightful social clubs that 
are almost as necessary to gregarious Man as are his 
food and clothes. And further I am quite willing to 
admit that the brethren (for the most part) are sin- 
cere and honest; and if ’twill suit you better I’ll fur- 
ther admit that I myself am but indifferent honest. 
** Are men saved by joining a church?’’ Not al- 
ways, but sometimes—quite often, I think. And so, 
then, here is a thing you call a Parable, copied by 
me from the original papyrus found in Solomon’s 
Temple: 

Once upon a time there was an Armadillo. Now 
the armadillo is no hustler; he lies in the sun, runs 
out his long tongue, and Nature does the rest. The 
armadillo believes that he is God’s chiefest creature 
and that all things are made just for him. Kind Na- 
ture has covered his tongue with a queer sacharine 
mucilaginous substance much liked by ants and bugs. 
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So as our particular Armadillo lay dozing in the sun 
a family of Pismires came along, and scenting the 
sweet compound on the Armadillo’s tongue, made 
hot haste to partake of the feast. All save one very 
wise little Female—she held back and said, ‘‘ I’m 
not going near the nasty thing—why, he just had it 
in his mouth!’ This wise Female was saved. 
@Stephen Fiske, King of Bohemia, has written an 
article for the ladies’ home journal. About Steve 
there is none of the divinity that doth hedge a king 
—he never hedges. When I asked him why he had 
done this thing he frankly replied that ’twas for a 
hundred and cakes. Verily, on occasion the king 
and the jack look very much alike—I never could 
tell them apart for sure. 

@The author who has not made warm friends and 
then lost them in an hour by writing things that did 
not agree with the preconceived ideas of those 
friends, has either not written well or not been read. 
Every preacher who preaches ably has two doors to 
his church: one where he attracts people in and the 
other through which he preaches them out. Still 
there is recompense in the thought that people who 
walk out with unnecessary clatter often are found 
after many moons again tiptoeingin. Yet I do not see 
how any man, though he be divine, could hope, or 
expect, to have as many as twelve disciples for three 
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years and not be denied, doubted and betrayed. If 
you have thoughts and speak them frankly, Golgotha 
for you is not far away. 

To a man who painfully asks himself the question, 
to be or not to be, and finally decides not to be, it 
must be a bit aggravating to awake on the Other 
Side and find that he died simply because he had 
lived out the number of his days. On the Other 
Side, where all things are revealed, men wear hats 
two sizes smaller than here, Let us also hope that 
their wings are mates. 


@It is going the rounds in Park Row that when Li 
Hung Chang passed the World and Yournal offices, 
he held his handkerchief to his nose, and said— 
‘*Whew! I thought you dumped your garbage on 
Long Island? ”” 

#In reply to the ‘‘ mighty grind”’ about ‘tying Ms. 
with ribbons, I know of no other color which carries 
so much weight as pink. : 

And I saw a man climbing a ladder; lo, and it 
came to pass that an author looked up and said— 
** Ah! another story going the rounds! ”’ 


I sat in a certain church for ten years directly in 
front of an Aaditue who in all that time spoke to me 
but once, and that was to whisper to me, during ser- 
vice, ‘* Allow me to remove this caterpillar from your 
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neck.’’ I thought of asking him whether it was not 
one of the caterpillars of the church, but reflected 
that he was not a Philistine and might have me up 
for heresy—I said, might have me up for heresy. 


Maude Andrews, apparently some vealy school 
girl, writing in Peterson’s Magazine for December, 
gives a novel account of the production of Millais’ 
famous painting of ‘* The Huguenot.’’ She calls it 
‘The Huguenots,” lays the scene in the ‘‘ French 
Reign of Terror,”’ and informs us that the painter 
could not get the proper quantity of love and agony 
into the woman’s face until he had kissed his model,the 
young wife of an old man, with whom he was madly 
in love, and whose husband magnanimously forgave 
them on their pledge of ‘ Renunciation,’’? which 
they sadly kept. The whole story is a tarradiddle 
and Maudelin. This ‘* Renunciation ’’ business makes 
me a-weary. Let us leave it to that ineffable prig 
and prudey Dorothea Casaubon, so deliciously set 
forth by Andrew Lang in his Old Friends. 
Really it is not safe to allow the Young Person to 
write magazine articles which the Old Person is lia- 
ble to see! I said, is liable to see!! 


I saw a woman at communion, the other Sunday, 
bow very low at the name of Christ in the creed, and 
kick out her flamboyant gown as she came up. 
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@ln a certain book called 7he Legacy, there are in- 
troduced, with various other characters, two pet 
bears, by name Antony and Cleopatra. In due time 
cubs appear—six of ’em. At least the book says so. 
And now Old Subscriber writes to the New Orleans 
Picayune to say that bears never produce more than 
three cubs at atime. This prompts the editor to 
take up the cudgel in defense of science; and he 
charges the author of 7he Legacy with being “‘a 
machinating trifler with truth and a deceiver of the 
people.’? Even the best of men are not safe from 
insidious newspaper attacks nowadays! 


There recently appeared in The Revue des Modes 
an article with this rather startling headline: ‘‘ Shall 
Women Hunt in Pants?’’ Padmarx says they do 
now, otherwise he would have more small change. 


I see that my friend, Signor Alcantara de Calvaras 
Jesus Leon Sancho Panza, has cabled from Spain 
that if America is spoiling for a fight she can be ac- 
commodated. How’s that, umpire! 


#I am in receipt of a book called The Complete 
Bachelor, which title reminds one of Ik Walton, and 
suggests that the author is acomplete angler. This 
“*work’’ tells ‘‘all about men’s dress;’’ after-din- 
ner clothes, dinner clothes, evening dress; golf, driv- 
ing, riding, yachting; and then there is a whole 
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chapter devoted to ‘‘ the management of servants,’’ 
I have long yearned for a book of this kind; but on 
putting the theories into practice as to management 
of servants I got myself fired out of our kitchen by 
our Hired Girl who is ’Lizabeth Ann. The book is 
no good. 

Mr. James Inglis, lover of Beautiful Things and 
incidentally Manager of The American Blower Co. 
of Detroit, has recently issued a Catalogue that typo- 
graphically isa joy. The work opens with a quota- 
tion from the PHILISTINE and the assurance follows 
that although there are plenty of Blowers in America 
the Blowers made by the American Blower Co. are 
the best. Surely my. friend Inglis is the Great 
American Blower—I said the Great American Blower. 


™Men do not vary much in virtue; their vices are 
only different. 


Brownie magazines, chip-munk booklets, ead 
other ephemerals have contained some of the strong- 
est classic literature that exists. The Germ was is- 
sued in London in 1849. After just four issues, and 
no more, it slipped off the gang-plank into the Irish 
Sea weighted with thirty pounds of debt. The con- 
tributors to Zhe Germ were two young fellows by 
the name of Rossetti, their sister Christina, another 
fellow by the name of William Morris, a cove called 
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Coventry Patmore, and a painter named Holman 
Hunt. ‘‘ The Blessed Damozel’’ and ‘‘ Hand and 
Soul” were first printed in Zhe Germ. Copies of 
The Germ have recently been sold for forty pounds; 
and for a copy of Zhe Dial, with articles in it by 
Emerson, Thoreau, George William Curtis and Mar- 
garet Fuller one hnndred dollars has been refused. 
Yet Zhe Dial didn’t have as many subscribers as 
Kenneth Brown’s A/agpie, and if Kenneth is to be 
believed it was not so good a publication. 


#Campanini is dead. ‘* And who was Campanini? ”’ 
Bless me! I forgot that I’m cultivating a tonsure. 
Campanini, my dears, was—why he was Campanini, 
the greatest tenor of his day. He broke hearts and 
made money. It used to cost three dollars to hear 
him sing and this didn’t include the carriage or ice 
cream. Then you had the sulks for a week to see 
how She was carried away on the wings of song. 
But Time is the great Avenger. Campanini is dead. 
He died poor: women did that. His voice shifted 
off into a falsetto—(women did that too) and he 
tried whisky to bring it back, but the result was not a 
success, and prices of seats went down until you 
could hear Campanini for nothing if you bought a 
glass of beer. Campanini is dead—dead at fifty. 
Do many matronly dames sigh and think of the days 
when his warbles sent shivers of delight up their 
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spines? But hearts heal (or crumble to dust) and a 
cicatrix or two only toughens the fibre. Campanini! 
It is the name of a vanished voice. 


Rev. Frank Landon Humphreys has written a 
book called Evolution of Church Music. The vol- 
ume is interesting reading, and outside ’tis a delight; 
for did not Louis Rhead design the cover and title 
page? Certainement. But be thou chaste as a 
knickerbocker ice wagon and pure as royal baking 
powder thou canst not escape calumny. In a recent 
sermon Bishop Pudgkin of Louisville denounced Mr. 
Humphreys’ beautiful book and declared that ‘‘ any 
clergyman who upholds Evolution is not only mak- 
ing Scoffers but is one himself.’’ 


A pretty warm discussion is going on in the speci- 
fically religious press over the question ‘* What shall 
a minister preach?’’ Most of the solemn critics of 
oracular dialectics say the ministers ought to preach 
doctrine, and all demur at amusing congregations as 
outside the limit. No doubt the discussion will do 
good if it results in squelching the funny preacher 
who takes advantage of the impossibility of talking 
back to exploit his vulgarity in the place of all places 
where the fitness of things should be the measure of 
conduct, What not to preach is easy to specify, but 
what to preach is a wide subject and I don’t know 
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why it should ever be raised at all. We never ask 
what to breathe, or how to sleep or what language of 
affection to employ to those we love (unless we are 
readers of Miss Ashmore’s Home Yournal) and 
preaching ought to be as automatic as any of these. 
It is the simple telling of a message more or less di- 
vine in its specific terms, but altogether superhuman 
in its essence, to men who easily discover the way of 
life but find it hard to walk therein. Just what 
comes of preaching more than the creation of an 
atmosphere for souls to breathe in, I do not know. 
Apologetics probably strengthen faith in particular 
formulz and methods of organic religious expression, 
and homilies emphasize the lessons we all learn in 
experience—by the scars and bruises of collision with 
the boundaries that hedge us in. But the main 
theme, that should make every creature eloquent, is 
his conviction of the reality of a source of goodness 
and love somewhere; revealed no matter how, no 
matter when, if its benign influence reach hungry 
human hearts. But so long as idolatry is the back- 
ground and limit of reverence in men and does for 
souls what the forces of age and death do for bodies 
we shall see the messengers of divine good-will 
worshiping the text of the message, like the Milesian 
who recognized the handwriting of an absent friend 
in a telegram from him. 
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Do you know what did up the One Hoss Shay? 
That went to smash in a logical way 
And quite unexpected, strange to say! 


The Deacon built it on all Saints’ Day. 

That’s worse than the Sabbath as Church folks say, 
And of course there was Satan himself to pay, 
Though he gave them the grace of a grim delay 
At compound interest—that’s his way. 


And if you doubt it, I’ve this to say: 
Consult your calendar—with a K. 


Mr. B. B, Snow is Superintendent of Schools at 
Auburn, New York. He is also an Archeological 
Sharp of repute, and yet in a recent work he asserts 
that the Nampa Image was discovered by Prof. Put- 
nam. Every one at all acquainted with the facts 
knows that the Nampa Image was unearthed by Rat- 
tlesnake Pete and Prof. Wilson. 


M James L. Ford asks me if the word ‘‘can” has 
two meanings. It has: as a verb it denotes a possi- 
bility; as a noun it denotes a cavity surrounded by 
tin, and sometimes spoken of as a Growler. Come 
again, Jimmy! 

A clever Aspirant wants me to inform him how to 
get his stuff accepted by the Chap-Book, It’s a queer 
desire, but my advice is: Go to London and ship 
your stuff from that burg. 








